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Prize Tale. From the New- -England Galaxy. 


May Martin,orthe Moncey Diggers. 


A GREEN MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BY D. P. THOMPSON OF MONTPELIER, VT. 
(Concluded. ] 

Tr was day-light and a beautifel balmy morn- 
ing. The scene from Martin's presented 
in every direction a gloomy picture of the 
desolating ravages of the tempest. Fields of 


grass and grain lay prostrate with the earth. | 


Fences on every side had been swept away 
by the unexampled rise of (ie mountain 
rivulets, and their scattered materials lay 
strewn at random over the blackened herbage 
of the vale. Each solitary tree of the open 
grounds, left for shade or 
been 


crnament, had 
bucled to the earth in the fury of the 

Aud many a veteran hemlock 
princely pine of the surrounding 
whose giant forms had withstood the power of 


blast. and 


forests, 


the elements for centuries, and whose towering 


tops had served from time immemorial as the) 
starting | 


familiar guides of the woodsmen 
from their homes, had been rent by the light- 
ning or overthrown by the winds, and were 
blue 


belt 


no longer to be seen; while far in the 
distance at the north a 
marked the fearful track of 
down the mountain. 


broad whitish 


the 


Within the walls of the house was assem- | 


bled a group of persons as variant anu Wis- 
similar in character and 

singular causes that brought 
On a low bench in one corner of the room, 


feelings, as the 


them together. 
sullen and silent, sat Gow, heavily ironed, and 
closely guarded by one of the stout athletic 
assistants of the sheriff. In another place 
sat Martin and his wife, with their eyes cast 
dejectedly on the floor, listening meekly with 
deep debasement of demeanor to the remarks 
having remained 


of the clergyman, who, 


through the night, was now mildly setting 
before them, not only the wrong of the de- 
ception which had been practiced upon him 
in hiding the circumstances of the projected 
marriage, in the advancement of which he had 
been su but the 


unwittingly enlisted, great 


avalanche | 


|  (ellabecianents of using such arts to compel a} 
poor unfriended orphan under their protec-| 
‘tion to violate those vows to her lover which | 
they themselves had sanctioned, 
man so abborrent to her feelings that she had | 


and wed al 


braved and but too probably met death .in 
| trying to avoid the fate. 
vgainst the 


Leaning pensively 
the 
stranger, who yesterday joined Ashley on 
the road, and who, 


window, stood handsome 
though no one yet knew 


his business and even name, had through the 


in the search for the lost favorite of the valley, 
now listening tothe words of the minister 
addressed to the humble dupe 


| 


s of the man in 
irons before them, and now casting wistful 
/and the 
towards the north, in which direction he, as 


uneasy glances through window 


well as the rest of the company. 
search was still going on. 


Presently a distant hum, as of the mingled || s 
voices of many persons approaching with rapid | 


steps down the road reached the ears of the 
company. Itcame nearer and nearer ; and all 
except Gow and his guard, now hastily rose 
and went outinthe vard. A band of all ages 


and sexes scattered confusedly along the 


road, according to their different powers and 


disposition for speed, were flying towards the 


house, headed by shrewd David many rods 


in advance, exultingly shouting with 
May is found! They 


And the 


might. * May is found! 
are coming! they coming !’ 
litle fellow the 


expectant group at the door, and pointing to 


ure 
now reaching 
two approaching waggons in the distance, 
fell 
vent to his overflowing emotions in a burst of 
tears. 

‘Thank God!’ 


the first to find utterance in the general emo- 


down in utter exhaustion, and gave 


tion that seemed to spread sympathetically 
from the boy to every person present. 

Him be 
sponded the minister in the deep and reveren- 


*Amen—and to the praise! re- 


tial tones of his office. 


The foremost waggon traveled much faster 
thauthe other, and being considerably for 
ward of it, had by this tune approached to 


whole night taken a deep and active interest! 


upposed the 
. 


all his | 


anxiously | 


exclaimed the stranger, 


within a short distance of the saeseibieod 
company, now composed of nearly all of the 
inhabitants of the setwemeut, awaiting its ar- 
breathless silence. And 
It contained Ashley and 
She looked worn, 
otherwise calm, 


rival in now it 


turned into the yard, 


the recovered fair one. 
and much paler than usual, 
tho’ thoughtful. Her lover lifted her from 
the carriage, and advancing with her at his 
side, would have spoken, but his lip began to 
quiver, and waving his hand ie niutely present 
The females rushed 


ed her to the company. 
round and by turns convulsively clasped her 
or buried their faces in her 
no other utterance than t) 


‘lin their arms 
bosom, with 





| violent sobbing as they held her in the ate 
to hide th 
The men stood by aod 


turned 





embrace, or away 


|streaming tears, 
looked on with less boisterous manifestations 

’ > ie 
tho’ the big 


PR in many an eye, and coursing down 


of emotion, teurs were’ seen 


| 
| 
| 


napy amanly cheek, as they silently gazed 
While 


other waggou 


‘on the moving scene before them, 
the 
‘driven by Mundle, and containing the wound- 


ithis scene was acting, 
| . , 
jed man stretched on a bed in the bottom of 
‘the vehicle, the latter person having been 


brought here by his own earnest request, now 


| slowly passed into the yard. 
|| «Bring out a pillow, or something to make 


a bolster,’ said the sheriff, in the tone of one 


| vecustomed to command, ‘this poor wre tch 


lis very evidently né ais last breath and 


has something to say before he Jeaves the 


|world forever. Here, help to lift him out, bed 
| . 
land all. And bring out likewise the prisoner, 


| 
| Gow, 


that they may be confronted together. 
ri : 

| These orders being promptly attended to, 
lifted from 


position in 


the wounded man was carefully 
the waggou and placed in an easy 
He 


to his forehead, and then opening bis «)es 


‘the open air. first webed his hand 


vand looking slowly round on the countenances 


of those standing immediately about hin, 


said (aintlh»— 


| *[ heard them say there was a stranger 
i here, who inquired for May Martin, ‘ vel 
ecmed to take an toterest ta her fate. Te he 


ie now present: 








aes 
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The gentleman thus inquired for, who had 
hitherto stood back a silent though attentive itent, * I know—I feel that I have but a mo-| 
spectator of all that had passed, now stepped 


forward. 


as far as I can, the mischief I have so delib- 


‘It is so,’ said the former after letting his// erately done. 


languid eye rest a moment on the face of the 


You men and owners as you have thought 


stranger, it is even as I suspected, Mr. Har- || yourselves, of this settlement, have I injured. 


wood,—Frank Harwood ?’ 


* You call my name, Sir,’ replied the strang-|| 1 gave you false titles to these lands, which, | 


Under pretended ownership of this valley, 





er closely scanning the pale and livid fea-|till within a few months, belonged to this 
tures of the man lying before him, * You call | ventleman’s father, who, having become ap- 


me rightly, but Ido not recollect when, or 


where, [ may have met with you.’ 


riage and a living offspring somewhere in 


‘Do you not remember your father’s Vermont, bequeathed them all to this perse- 
former agent for this settlement, and the!/ cuted girl, Not content with once having 


adviser and assistant of your youthful errors ?° 
* Colvin,’ exclaimed the stranger in sur- 


S 
defrauded vou and proved treacherous to my 


¢ 


patron, to whom I represented the lands to 


; ae 3 ‘ Sa ; 
prise, ‘Colvin !—ean this be Richard Colvin "|! be so worthless, that he on this account never 


At the mention of that name all the oldest 
settlers stepped up and bending over the 
man, looked intently in his face. 

‘It is,” they presently exclaimed, ‘It is 
Colvin, but oh how changed "’ 


‘You say truly,’ rejoined the old man,’ 


after a pause in which he seemed to be col- 
lecting his failing energies to speak further. 
* You say traly of the wretched object before 
you; changed indeed, but less changed in 
person than ia guilt! Franklin Harwood, in 
May Martin, the girl before you, behold your 
own daughter !’ 

*My futher ? uttered May in surprise. 

‘Her father ? exclaimed many voices at 
once, 

* Her father! Frank Harwood, only son 
of the old proprietor, her father!’ almost 


shrieked both Martin and his wife at the! 


Same instant, 


‘Can this gentleman be my father ?’ again 


timidly asked May, looking up inquiringly to! 


Ashiley. 

‘It is the gentleman of whom T spake, as 
we came along May,” replied the later. ‘1 
thought—TI half suspected something like this. 
And why not of so near a tie? See!’ he 
continued with animation waving his hand to 
the spectators and pointing from the features 
of the father to those of the daughter. ‘See! 
did ever mirror that mellows, while it truly 


reflects the lindscape—did ever mirror throw | 


back the softened picture more faithfully ? 
‘It is even so,’ said Harwood, now siep- 

ping and taking the hand of the unresisting 

and pleased girl, ‘It is even so—it can be 


no other than the too long neglected child of 


a much injured, though lawfully wedded | 


mother, who T trust, at this auspicious mo 
ment is looking down from her place in heaven 


to forgive and bless, in the pleased witnessing 


of this late union of futher and daughter. | 


And Wf she,’ he continued, * of heaven can 
do this, what says my fair child of earth ? 
A sweet smile broke through the starting 


tears of May in reply, 


getting them into the possession of my asso- 





ciute, yon prisoner, by means of cheating the 


owner into a marriage with him, before the 
will should be known here, and thus inflict 


| anotier irreparable injury onthe family of my 
}early patron. Nor was this enough ; [ must 


jyou, in making you pay my associate and 
|| equal sharer in all the booty to be gained by 
our wicked plots, for his pretended skill in 
discovering a fancied treasure, to effect 
| which I scrupled not to expose you to the 
law by burying for your finding a few coun- 
| terfeited dollars of my own make. And 
|now, having freely confessed all, the only 
atonement I can offer for my aggravated in- 
juries is in declaring the innocence of these 
deluded men in possessing the coin, and in 
restoring the good money taken from them ; 
jiny share of which you will find in my pock- 


ler, who LT hope will speedily forget the les- 


ets—the rest about the person of the prison- 


|sons of wickedness I have taught him, and 
! learn wisdom from my melancholy fate. 
| And as to your land | can only recommend 
| you to the mercy of their now rightful) own- 
| er, Mr. Harwood, her natural guardian, or,’ 
i}he continued, glancing at Ashley, * or him, 


ll who, I suppose, is soon to be her legal 
= 





protector.’ 

| ‘Tt is but right,’ said Ashley stammering 
gene confused at the evident allusion of the 
g tnot speaker, and endeavoring to withdraw 
Jhis arm from his fair portner, * it is but 


| . . 
| right—but honorable, that, in this strangely 


claims she may have given me as May Martin.’ 
| 
| 


* But supposing,’ replied May, still cling- 





ing to the arm of her lover, with a counte- 


Lnomee radiant with smiles and blushes, * but 
supposing Miss Harwood should not choose 


je re lease Mr. Ashley trom his engagements 
jto May Martin = 


t 


* Let me proceed,’ said the wounded pen- 


ment left, and I would improve it in undoing 


prised of his son's former clandestine mar-| 


afterwards inquired afier them, T laid a plan’ 
to rob you of all these farms at a blow, by) 


altered aspect of affairs, L should relinguish to 


Miss Harwood, as we must now call her, all 


|} * At least May,’ rejoined the lover with 
starting tear and grateful smile, ‘at least, May, 
| we have a new consent to ask and obtain now.’ 

* And it will not long be withheld,’ said 
Harwood, with a gratified look. * Your manly 
|} conduct now, Mr. Ashley has comfirmed me 
in the highly favorable prepossessions I had 


i} conceived of your character, and even with- 
out this I know not that [ should ever have 
attempted to sunder those whom God has so 
Jevidently put together.’ 


While this tender scene was enacting 
most of the settlers, astonished and dismay- 
ed at the unexpected intelligence they had 
just heard had withdrawn from the spot in 


silence, and were standing in the back 


| ground, with blank and disconcerted counte- 
|| nances, leaving the happy litte group of fath- 


er, daughter, lover, parson, sheriff, and little 





David, about the only persons whose inter- 
| ests were not unfavorably affected by the 
ji development, by themselves, indulging in the 
| joyous emotions to which the occasion gave 
irise, and the three last named especially, giv- 
‘ing vent to their feelings in pious ejacula- 
\tions, hearty congratulations, and half sup- 


\filch a large sum of money from a number of) pressed exclamations of unbounded delight, 


according to their respective characters, 
|Their attention now was arrested however 
by a faint groan from the old man. They 
turned—he had just breathed his last. The 
falling of somebody, followed by the loud 


shrick of a female within the house, now 


suddenly struck on their startled ears, All 
‘rushed to open the door. Martin lay wel 
| tering in his blood on the floor with his throat 
cut from ear to ear, and writhing in the ago- 
jnies of death, which, in a paroxism of re- 
morse, shame and desperation, bis own hand 
| had inflicted, 


7 * * * * ; ‘ 


| Ten years had rolled away ; when one day 
| © - 
a meek looking and plainly dressed stranger 
‘on horseback was seen, with a hesitating air, 


| e ; uw j . Rg , - 2 Tw . ’ 

| turning into the same yard where the closing 
| scene of our tale took place. A large two 
ped occupied the former site of Martin’s 


story building with corresponding out-houses, 
dwelling. A sturdy young farmer of perhaps 
! - . . 

| twenty-five, was in the now improved and 


|handsome yard teaching two ruddy boys, of 


Pa 
‘the probable ages of six and eight years, how 


| 7 
ito shoot with bow and arrow. 
* May I ask who at present resides here 2’ 


timidly asked the stranger. 


* Judge Ashley,’ was the free reply. 
* And these pretty boys—uare they his ?’ 
| * They are, sir.’ 

* 1 once knew something of the people of 
this valley; and [ trust T shall be excused 
for making some inquiries concerning them, 
Hlow is Mr. Ashley esteemed in the world 2 


‘ Esteemed! humph! the very first man 


inthe county! 
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* Certainly—David Butler—never ashamed | 
to tell it in my life!’ | 

‘And have you not a farm too, by this, 
time, from your own earnings ?” 


* And your name—may I ask it ?’ | 


* Hardly—from my own earnings—and | 
yet I have a lot of the finest wild land in the | 
settlement, and [ll tell you how queerly I 
gotit. You know, that is if you heard of it, | 


that about ten years ago there was a sort of) or what, that you make such an outery ?* 


. | 
upturning here, and change of owners.— | 


Well, Mrs. Ashley that now is, God bless | 
her noble heart! gave me this lot outright | 
for services she fancies I rendered her at, 
the time of this fracas—I could tell you all 
about it, but I suppose you have heard of) 
the money digging affair, and what then) 
happened ?” 

*T have—what happened at the time, but} 
not after. What become of the old occu-! 
pants who then lost their farms ? 

‘Why, Martin, you see, being the best) 
judge of what he deserved, like a sensible) 
man, cut his throat on the spot; and the) 
judge and his wife thought, considering it 
would be no more than a fair shake to take 
his farm, after helping off his sweet widow ; 





two of the money diggers ran away more sca-_ 
red than hurt, and their farms were also| 
taken ; and as to the rest, the judge let them) 
off easy, paying for their betterments* as’ 
much as their whole farms were worth, ‘twas 
said. Well he could afford to do it, for all 


the wild lands of the valley fell to him, be- | west. 


sides his father in law, dying soon after, left) 
him all his property—that is, about half of it, 
giving the rest to the charities. And now 
sir, seeing you have rather a free knack of 
asking questions yourself, supposing I ask | 
you one?) What is your name ?” 

‘ Do you not recollect me ” 

‘Why—no—and yet seems to me I’ve 
seen your mortal phiz somewhere.’ 


* You once had good reason to remember 


me; and I wish IT could say with you that I) ly, from my heart, most freely ! 


have never been ashamed of my name; [| 


am Gow.’ 


* Gow! Gow! that same Gow ? who-o-o- 


rah '—Yes, that I have reason to remem- 


ber you—your coming brought me that 


righteous lot of land whieh T would be at. 


work on to-day, if the judge would consent 
to let me leave him. 
fortune if the devil did send you—but what 
in all nature has brought you back again 2’ 

* Better motives, Mr. Butler, [ trast, than 
Are Mr. 
I would 


those which once led me here. 
und Mrs. Ashley in the house ? 
see them at the door for one moment.’ 

* Halloo! halloo the house! Judge Ash- 


” 


ley and lady, halloo ! 


* This word for improvements made on lands, and fre- 


quently found on the Vermont Statute Book, was, we be-| 


lieve, coined by the legislature of that State, but whether 
in a legislative or literary capacity we never understoud, 


1} 


| 


Yes, yes, you made my) 


A middle aged gentleman with a political || Lis request being complied with, he lifted 


newspaper in his hand and looking a little | 
testy at being interrupted in his reading. 
hastily came to the door. A handsome 
young matron some years younger than her 
husband, with a chubby black eyed infant in 
her arms, made her appearance a little in 
the rear of the latter, 

* What now, David, is the house on fire, 


‘Why here is one of the seven wonders 
ofthe world !—Do you know that gentleman ?” 
The lady shuddered, and shrinking back a 
step, whispered something in the ear of her 
husband, 

‘It can’t be!’ said the Jatter, a slight 
frown passing over his brow. 
| *My name is Gow,’ said the stranger ri- 
ding up to the door without offering to dis- 
*You are Mr. and Mrs. Ashley, I 
believe. She I perceive knows me; and 


mount. 


| 
well may she remember me and my rigs 


injuries, And for that reason have I pre- 
I ask not to 
enter for Iam uoworthy—and yet for imy- 
self, perhaps, I should be thankful that I was 
once directed to this spot, for the lesson 
here received in the awful death of my asso- 


sumed to call at your door. 


ciate in crime, and my long imprisonment 


‘his tearful eyes to heaven and ejaculated in 
broken utterance— 
*O my Father above, who could forgive 


‘me, the vilest of the vile, and bless one so 


utterly sinful and Jost, wilt thou bless and 
prosper these thy servants—their litthe ones 
jand all that is theirs—not only in the things 
of this life, but in that light and Jove which is 
here our only durable happiness, and hereat- 
ter our heaven,’ 

Casting ove long and mournful look on the 
happy pair, and bowing a mute farewell, he 
slowly rode away and was seen no more, 





The Village Prize. 
In one of the loveliness villages of old 
Virginia, there lived, in the year 175-, an 
odd old man, whose daughter was declared 
by universal consent to be the loveliest maid- 
‘eu in all the country round, The veteran 
in his youth, had been athletic and muscular 
above all his fellows, and his breast, where 
‘he always wore them, could show the adorn- 
‘ment of three medals, received for his victo- 
ries in gymnastic feats when a young man, 
His daughter was now eighteen, and had 
jbeen sought in marriage by many suitors, 
One brought wealth—another, a fine person— 








that followed, were the means I trust of 
plucking me as a brand from the burning. 
For many years IT have been an unworthy 
preacher of the gospel, laboring in the far 
Returning once more and for the 
last time, to visit my native New England, I 
have come some distance out of my course 
to see you—to perform a duty to you and ta 
my own soul—to ask that forgiveness which 
my God, IEhumbly hope, has extended to one 
so utterly unworthy of bis mercies, Can 
you, sir, forgive all the injuries I intended to 
you ?” 

‘ Freely replied Ashley, visibly touched 
at the deep debasement of the other, * free- 


” 


‘And you, dear lady, you, who have yet 
nore to forgive 2’ 
‘If you, sir,’ said she, * have the forgive- 


ness of God and my husband, it shall not 


long be said that you lack the forgiveness 
vof Mrs. Ashley for an offence committed 
against May Martin—you have it sincerely,’ 
* Disinount, sir,’ said the Judge, * walk in 
and dine with us.’ 


| ‘ Nay, it may not be—it may not be, wor- 


thy people. Hlowever, we may forgive, or 


1) 
lheven respect, there m iy yet be associations 
connected with individuals which must ren- 


\der their presence forever painful. It were 
| 


}veiter that DT tarried not; but ere T leave,’ he | 


continued, riding up close to the door step 
Non which the couple now stood, and extend- 
jing his hands, * T would take a hand of each in 
|| token of peace, and as the seal of forgiveness 


‘another, this—and another that. But they 
| 
were aH refused by the old man who became 


the young men of the village and neighbor- 
ihood, 


I at last a bye word for his obstinacy among 
| . . 
| At length the nineteenth birthday of An- 


| 
| nette, his charming daughter, who was an 
amiable and modest as she was beautiful, ar- 
rived. The morning of that day, her father 
‘invited all the youth of the country to a hay- 
Seventeen handsome and 
They 
came not only to make hay, but also to make 
love to the fair Annette. In three hours 
‘they had filled the father's barns with the 
“newly-dried grass, and their own hearts with 
love. Annette, by the father’s command, 
had brought the malt liquor of her own 


making frolic. 


industrious young men assembled, 





‘brewing, which she presented to each enam- 
oured swain with her own hands, 

*‘ Now, my boys,’ said the old keeper of 
the jewel they all coveted, as leaning on 
their pitchforks they assembled round his 
| door in the cool of the evening. * Now, my 
lads, you have nearly all of you made propo- 
sals for my Annette. Now you see, I don't 
care anything about money or talents, book- 


larning nor soldier-larning—I can do as well 


| 

| 

| by my galas any man in the country.—But 
tT want her to marry aman of my own grit. 
Now, you know, or ought to know, when I 
|wasa youngster, I could beat any thing in all 
Virginny, inthe way of leaping. T got my 


old woman by beating the smartest man on 


“the Eastern Shore, and [have took the oath 


~~ 
ee 


ae se 
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and sworn it, that no man shall have my|| matrimony. He loved to walk and talk, and 
daughter without jumping for it. You un-|/laugh and romp with Annette, but sober 
derstand me, boys. There’s the green, and || marriage never came into his head. ‘* He 
here’s Annette,’ he added, taken his daugh-|| only jumped for the fun of the thing.” He 
ter, who stood timidly behind him, by the||/ would have said so, if he was sure of 
hand. * Now, the ove who jumps the fur- |) winning. 

thest on a “ dead level,” shall marry Annette 
this very night.’ 

This unique address was received by the cried the crowd goed humoredly. Charley 
young men withapplause, And many a youth, | Simms was the cleverest fellow in the world. 
ws he bounded gaily forward to the arena of | His mother had advised him to stay at home, 
trial, cast a glance of anticipated victory back | and told him if he ever won a wife, she would 
upon the lovely object of village chivalry. fall in love with his good temper, rather than 
The maidens left their looms and quilting|| his legs. Charley however made the trial 
frames, the children their noisy sports, the of the latter’s capabilities and lost. Many 
refused to enter the lists altogether. Others 








slaves their labors, and the old men their} 
arm-chairs and long pipes, to witness and) made the trial, and only one of the leapers 


had yet cleared twenty feet. 
* Now,’ cried the villagers, * let’s see Hen- 


triumph in the success of their victor.—All 
prophesied and many wished that it would be | 
young Carroll. He was the handsomest and | TY Carroll, He ought to beat this,” and ev-| 
best humored youth in the country ; and all || ery one appeared, as they called to mind the 
knew that a strong and mutual attachment | mutual love of the last competitor and the- 


sweet Annette, as if they heartily wished his 





existed between him and the fair Annette. 
Carroll had won the reputation of being the success, 
* best leaper,’ and in a country where such | Henry stepped to his post with a firm 
athletic achievements were the sine qua non||treal. His eye glanced with confidence 
of a man’s cleverness, this was no ordinary | around upon the villagers and rested, before 
honor. In a contest like the present, he | he bounded forward, upon the face of An-| 
had therefore every advantage over his fellow | uette, as if to catch therefrom that spirit and 
othleta. jjassurance which the occasion called for, | 
The arena allotted this hymenial contest. || Returning the encouraging glance with which | 
was a level space in frout of the village inn. \she met his own, with a proud sinile upon | 


| 


and near the center of a grass plat, reserved | his lip, he bounded forward, 
in the midst of the village, denominated the | ‘Twenty-one feet and a half! shouted 
‘green.’ ‘The verdure was quite worn off at 
this place by previous exercises of a similar | one of the j 
kind, and a hard surface of sand more befit-)| half Harry Carroll forever—Annette and | 
ting for the purpose to which it was to be Harry.’ Hands caps and handkerchiefs wav- 
ed over the heads of the spectators, and 


udges, ‘twenty-one feet and a 


| 








used, supplied its place. 

The father of the lovely, blushing, and ithe eyes ofthe delighted Annette sparkled | 
withal happy prize (for she well knew who | With joy. 
would win) with three other patriarchal vil- | When Harry Carroll moved to his station | 
lagers were the judges appuinted to decide lto strive for the prize, a tall, gentlemanly | 
upon the claims of the several competitors.) «0 ina military undress frock coat, who | 


| 
The last time Carroll tried his skill in this | bad rode up to the inn, dismounted, and | 


exercise, he ** cleared,” to use the leaper’s joined the spectators unperccived, stepped | 
phrascology, twenty-one feet and one inch, | suddenly forward, and with a knowing eye, 
The signal was given and by lot the young | measured deliberately the space.accomplish- 
men stepped into the arena. }ed by the lust leaper. He was a stranger in 

* Edward Gravson, seventeen feet,’ cried | the village. His handsome face and easy ad- 
ove of the judges. The youth had done his | dress attracted the eyes of the village .maid- 
utmost. He was a pale, intellectual student. lens, and his manly and sinewy frame, in 
But what had intellect to do in an arena? | which symmetry and strength were happily 
Without a look at the maiden he left the | united, called forth the admiration of the 
ground, |} young men, 

‘Dick Boulden, nineteen feet... Dick with} * Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you can 
a laugh turned away, and replaced his coat. || beat that,’ said one of the bystanders, re- 

‘ Harry Preston, nineteen feet and three}! inarking the manner in which the eye of the 
inches.” * Well done, Harry Preston,’ shout- || stranger scanned the area. * Ifyou can leap 
ed the speculators, ‘ you have tried hard for| beyond Harry Carroll, you'll beat the best 
man in the colonies.\—The truth of this 





the acres and homestead,’ } 
Harry also laughed and swore he omy j otecrvation was assented to by a general 
jumped for the fun of the thing.” Marry was) 


a rattlebrained fellow, but never thought of| 


murmur, 
‘Ts it for mere amusement you are pursu- 








“ 


* Charley Simms, fifteen feet and a half’—} 
‘Hurrah for Charley! Charley’ll win !’), 


i} 


the multitude, repeating the announcement of | 


ling this pastime? inquired the youthful 
stranger, ‘ or is there a prize for the win- 
ner ?” 

* Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of our 
village maidens, is to be the reward of the 
victor,’ cried one of the judges. 

* Are the lists open to all ?’ 

* All, young sir!’ replied the father of An- 
‘nette, with interest, his youthful ardor rising 
as he surveyed the proportions of the 
‘straight limbed young stranger, ‘* She is the 
bride of him who oudeaps Henry Carroll ; 
‘if you will try you are free to do so. But 
‘let me tell you, Harry Carroll has no wife in 
Virginia, Here is my daughter, sir, look at 


cher and make your trial.’ 

| The young officer glanced upon the trem- 
bling maiden about to be offered upon the 
altar of her father’s unconquerabl emonoma- 
\nia, with an admiring eye. The poor girl 
looked at Harry, who stood near with a trou- 
bled brow and angry eye, and then east vpon 


the new-competitor an imploring glance. 

| Placing his coat in the hands of one of the 
judges, he drew a sash he wore beneath it 
tighter around his waist, and taking the ap- 
| pointed stand, made, apparently without ef- 
‘fort, the bound that was to decide the happi- 
‘ness or misery of Henry and Annette. 

| «Twenty-two feet one inch! shouted the 
judge. The announcement was _ repeated 
with surprise by the spectators, who crowded 
around the victor, filling the air with congrat- 
‘ulations, not unmingled, however, with loud 
‘murinurs from those who were more nearly 


‘interested in the happiness of the lovers. 


| ‘The old man approached, and grasping his 
hand exultingly, called him his son, and said 
he felt prouder of him than if he were a 
prince. Physical activity and strength were 
the old leaper’s true patents of nobility. 

| Resuming his coat, the victor sought with 
“his eye the fair prize he had, although name- 
less and unknown, so fairly won. She 
‘leaned upon her father’s arm, pale and dis- 
‘tressed, 

Her lover stood aloof, gloomy and mor- 


fied, admiring the superiority of the stran- 
ver in an exercise in which he prided 
iunself as unrivaled, while he hated him for 


his success, 

* Annette, my pretty prize,’ said the victor, 
taking her passive hand—* I won you fairly.’ 
Annette’s cheek became paler than marble ; 
she trembled like an aspen leaf, and clung 
closer to her father, while the drooping eve 
sought the form of her lover. His brow 
grew dark at the stranger’s language. 

‘I have won you, my pretty flower, to 
make you a bride !—tremble not so violent- 
ly—I mean not for myself, however proud I 
| might be, he added gallantly, ‘to wear so 


fair a gem next my heart. Perhaps,’ and he 
casting his eye round inquiringly, while the cur- 
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rent of life leaped joyfully to her brow, and a The Colonel started, and a faint memory | 
murmur of surprise ran through the crowd | of the past seemed to be revived, as he gaz- 

* perhaps there is some favored youth among |ed, while the lady rose impulsively from her | 
the competitors, who has a higher claim to chair, bending eagerly forward over the tea 
this jewel. Young sir,’ he continued, turn- urn, with clasped hands, and an eye of in- 
to the surprised, Henry, ‘ methinks you tense eager inquiry, fixed full upon him, 
were victor in the lists before me. I strove stood for a moment with her lips parted as if 
not for the maiden, though one could not she would speak. | 
well strive for a fairer—but from love for the | * Pardon me, my dear madam—pardon 
manly sport in which I saw you engaged. ||me Colonel, I must put an end to this scene. 
You are the victor, and as such, with the jI have become, by dint of camp-fare and 
permission of this worthy assembly, receive | hard too unwieldly to leap again 
from my hand the prize you have so well |twenty-two feet one inch, even for so fair a) 
and honorably won.’ jbride as I wot of.’ 

The youth sprang forward and grasped his, ‘The recognition, with the surprise, delight 
hand with gratitude, and the next moment. jand happiness that followed, are left to the 
Annette was weeping from pure joy upon) imagination of the reader. 
his shoulders. The welkin rung with the ac- General Washington was indeed the hand- | 
clamations of the delighted villagers, and | some young * leaper,’ whose mysterious ap-| 
amid the temporary excitement produced by |/pearance and disappearance in the native 
this act, the stranger withdrew from the village of the lovers, is still traditionary—and 
crowd, mounted his horse and spurred at a | whose claim to substantial body of bona fide 
brisk trot through the village. flesh and blood, was stoutly contested by the) 

That night, Henry and Annette were mar- village story-tellers, until the happy de-) 
ried, and the health of the noble hearted | nowement which took place at the hospitable 
stranger, was drunk in overflowing bump- || mansion of Carroll. 
pers of rustic beverage. 

In the process of time, there were born 


usage, 
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unto the married pair sons and daughters, 
and Harry Carroll became Colonel Henry | 
Carroll, of the Revolutionary army. 

One evening, 


From the National Intelligencer. 


A Scene at New Orleans. 








having just returned home | Many events are constantly occurring in 


after a hard campaign, he was sitting with! the city of New Orleans, which, if one pos- | 


|) 


his family on the gallery of his handsome | sessed ¢ 1 competent faculty of dese ription, | 


country house, when an advance courier | would be sources of unceasing iiterest to all 
rode up and announced the approach of Gen- | who are fond of the wonderful, both in nature 
eral Washington and suite, informing that he | 
should crave his hospitality for the night. 


and art. This city is certainly a most re-| 
markable one ; a part of every thing is to be! 
The necessary directions were given in ref- | learnt, as almost every thing is to be seen | 


erence to the household preparations, 


| 
| 
1} 
i} 


I} 
and | here. 


forward to meet and escort to his house the | their public marts all is confusion and up- 

ses : | . ‘ ° 
distinguished guest, whom he had never seen, | roar; at one time you would imagine your- 
although serving in the same widely ext ended | self wenmpecel to Damascus, at another to} 
army. 


That evening, at the table Annette, now 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the globe; for of every species 
et 
And what is| 


matronly and still! part, both fish, flesh, and fowl. 
handsome Mrs, Carroll, could not keep her|! strange, theysappear to move together in 
eyes from the face of the illustrious visitor, 


it seems a 





beeome the dignified, 


much greater harmony than one would be) 


} 

| 
Every moment or two she would steal : | induced to believe, from the tradition of olden! 
| 


half as- 
suredly, shake her head and look again, to 


glance at his commanding features, times; for we are told that when the Tower 
of Babel was constructing, a confusion of 
Her absence of mind and tongues produced a total derangement of op- 


embarrassment, at length became evident to} erations; but here, they exchange, 


be still puzzled, 
buy and 
her husband, who inquired affectionately if|) sell, engage in all sorts of traffic, with Greeks, 
she were ill ? Albanians, Chinese, Indians, all. T'rosve 
T'yriusve nullo disvrimine agetur.—This 
who had been some time, with a quiet, mean- || foreign association is to me a source of con- 


ing smile, observing the lady’s, curious and 


‘IT suspect, Colonel,’ said the General, 
iinued interest, whilst their various manners 
puzzled survey of his features, * that: Mrs. //and customs tend to keep up that spirit of 
Carroll thinks she recognises in me an old 
And he smiled with a mys- 


adventure, which one is sensible of almost 
upon his first entrance into the city. The 
inthe Spanish and French 


acquaintance.” 





terious air, as he gazed upon both alter- 
nately, 


buildings, too, 





and constructions, form no small share in 
the sum total of my tour of observation. 
When sometimes a foreign looking dome, 
with dark frowning pillars, heavy balustrades. 
and gothic windows, meet the eye, a species 
of romance insensibly creeps over the spirit, 
and the mind recurs to the interesting le- 


jgends as described by the felicitous pen of 


Irving, and, without much effort, we imagine 
ourselves walking in the streets of Rome, 
Milan or Madrid listening to the lay of some 
wandering minstrel, as he sings extempora- 
neously of the glory of by-gone days 

I discovered, during my short stay bebe that 
there is no city where the inhubitants are 
more sensitive in all affairs of honor than 
they are in this, and I can readily imagine 
that, among the concourse of so many na- 
tions, every mode of settling a personal diffi- 
culty is resorted to, according to the usages 
of the various countries from whence they 
came. My attention was somewhat directed 
to a notice of this, fact, from having been a 
witness of a most interesting combat which 
took place here a few days ago. This con- 
test was on horseback, and I believe it was 
the first instance of the settlement of a per- 
sonal difficulty after this form that has ever 
occurred in this country.— Bat you must un- 





1 


You sce people of all countries and | 
Colonel Carroll, ordered his horse, rode|/you hear the language of all nations. In| 


Grand Cairo, and so on to every region of | 


derstand that this is avery high-thoughted 
| people, the French more especially, in their 
| notions of honor and courage: and I believe 
that the spirit of chivalry, if it exists to a 
great degree in any part of our country, en- 
\ters very considerably into the composition 
of the insignes guvenes here. The parties 
‘belligerent on the occasion to which I refer, 
‘were a French and an American gentleman, 
‘both natives of New Orleans. They fought 
with broadswords, and really if you had wit- 
nessed the scene, the period of the middle 
ages would have been brought to your mind, 
iwith the tournament and the lists, and all the 
iglorious panoply of chivalric warfare, "T's 
true the knights were not clothed in all the 
armor in which the gallant gentlemen were 
wont to array themselves in those by gone 
times, ‘for now save their good broad- 


there were 


they weapons had none ;’ 


swords, 
nor had 
They 


dispensed with all the cumbrous forms of 


no squires either, nor pursuivants, 
they shields, nor lances ; or vizors. 


past usages, and arrayed themselves in the 
simplest attire, trusting to one weapon alone, 
and their own strength of arm for death or 
for defence. And, 
fearful sight, to see two 


indeed, it was a most 
gallant gentlemen 
The place 
selected for the combat was four or five 
although 
they met at an early hour, (about 7 o'clock 


thus arrayed against each other. 
miles distant from the city ; and, 


in the morning,) the crowd of spectators al- 





parts of the town, of so inany different shapes || small astonishment. 


ready assembled was to mea source of no 


I happened there acci- 
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dentally and hearing on all sides that a great! 


duel was about to take place, I determined io!) 


add one to the number of God’s Image, 
both white and black, that were following the } 
gentlemen combatants, who were riding rap- 
idly ahead, 

After a violent struggle I reached the 
place of action just as the parties were arrang- |, 
ing themselves for the contest.—There were 
two friends on either side, mounted on 
horseback, and one of the seconds, in a very 
clear tone of voice, was reading the rules 
that were to be observed during the progress 
of the duel, which, as well as I could hear 
them were as follows: That wheu a sound 


was given, there should be a cessation of} 


hostilities when the seconds would interfere 
and know if the challenging party were satis- 
fied. Secondly, that the parties should es- 
pecially avoid wounding the horses of each }} 
other, and, if peradventure that occurred, 
the contest should discontinue until the far- 
ther will of the combatents was ascertained, 


- ° in] 
and not to be conducted on foot, as in} 


olden tintes, when Philip of Tancredi killed 
his opponeyt’s horse at the pass of Ronces- 
valles, and the battle was carried on, foot to} 
foot and arm to arm. I was very muc h|! 
pleased with this last regulation, inasmuch as 
Iam very much attached to that noble ani- 
mal the horse ; and although I felt deeply for || 
the lives of the gentlemen themselves, yet no 
small portion of my interest was given to) 
their noble steeds ; for certainly I have sel- 
dom seen two finer animals than those on 
which they were mounted, When the word 
was given to take their places, the horse 
which the French gentleman rode appeared | 


to understand instinctively, the order. There | 


he stood with his neck proudly arched, as 
immovable as if he had been a fixture of the 
terra firma. The other animal was evidently 


one not practiced ; he had nothing to recom- | 
mend him save his fine presence and his gal-| 


lant spirit. At the word * charge,’ the first 
horse moved as slowly and with as much 


coolness as if he were perfectly aware of the. 


duty in which he was engaged. ‘To the oth- 
er, it was a new scene of action, and his 
rider had to use no little exertion and man-| 
agement to get him forward in the proper di- | 


rection, for in this kind of warfare as much | 


depends upon the government of the horse 


as skill in the use of the weapon. Both gen- |) - 
tlemen were evidently good riders, for, being | 
a Virginian, I consider myself a good eques- 


trian; like the fabled Centaurs, the deni- 
zens of that State may be said to be born on 
horseback. The science of the broad-sword 
I knew nothing about; hence, I could not 
appreciate any excellency of skill in that re- 


spect. I could judge only from their counte-| 
nances that both combatants were resolved) 
to exeri themselves to the utmost. There | 


was no tremulousness , ho quivering of the]! ness, which the laughing June diffuses around, 


bp , , 
muscles on the part of either. Their nerves | Like the tender smile on the cheek of some 


seemed to be braced for the struggle, and 1) \! fair girl, where the seal of Consumption is 





could not but experience the deep regret} || only shown by the peculiar delicacy of the 


natural to every mind of sensibility, that two || |beauty it is perfecting for the grave, so the 


| 
such brave spirits were thus met in deadly | davers and foliage of August are rendered 
} 1} . : “ ° - 

“strife against each other, Whentheir ns lovelier to our heart by the softness of the 


met, after the word was given, the slightest | shadow over their bloom, which whispers they 
/sound was audible amid the large concourse | must soon pass away.—Must, but not yet. 
| 
| 
| 


> ‘fo s 1 2 ; Lf o) r } > £ 
‘assembled ; and I endured at the moment aj} Much remains to enjoy. The ripe fruits are 


| enese almost of suffocation, Fora moment | now to become, in their turn, a beauty and a 
iny eye was turned away.—When I looked || blessing. As the dreams and hopes of child- 
again, they were about passing each other « hood and youth are succeeded by the happi- 
ness of real friendships and loves, and the 
for the instant in consequence of a severe || pleasures of social intercourse and benevolent 
the horse of the other. ‘This being contrary || fresh verdure of the early summer give place 


to the regulations, they returned to their ||to the richer maturity of the vegetable crea- 





| 
‘second time, when the contest was arrested 
| 
| 
| 
| 


° | * . ° 
former positions, and the charge was again) tion; thus assuring us that the harvest time 


‘renewed. The interest was now inc reased || will be the crowning grace in the beauty of 
1] 





lto a painful intensity, and I felt sad appre- || the seasons, 

‘het nsions, that the struggle would be a most || Who that has the privilege of witnessing 
‘ . . - oN! . 
ideadly one, Accordingly they again met, the progressive changes of Nature can feel 


ll and parried on either side. The American 4 secluded residence in the country, this 
}gentleman gave his adversary a blow upon | charming season, been more truly happy to 


‘the head which had it not been for his hat, |™any a family, whose broken fortunes have 





} might have been more serious ; as it was, it \‘ ompelle d them to study economy instead of 
| caused him to reel in his saddle, and we at a | Straining to appear among the haut ton, than 
they have heretofore enjoyed in their Summer 


tours to the Springs, or a residence at a 


} distance began to think it was a mortal inju- 


ry. We were relieved, however, by perceiv- 
| ing that he recovered himself almost imme- | cfowded fashionable watering place ? 
| diately, and made most strenuous exertions Oh! it is thought full of peace, that best 
to return the blow of his opponent. His|| position of the soul’s happiness, to reflect on 
practised horse instantly wheeled, and both | the stability of those blessings which no ehange 


'of outward circumstances can wrest from the 


| met breast to breast. I could see that he used || 
his utmost strer wth to give a mortal thrust, person who has health, liberty, a clear con- 
but, instead of reaching his antagonist it was ‘science, and a heart to uppreciate the riches 


| 
driven with full force into the throat of his || of Nature ;—for 





| 
gallant horse; a stream of blood instantly ———— Nature never did betray 

The heart thatloved her! "Tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 


From joy to joy, for she can so inform 


issued from the wound, and the poor animal 
1| ° P 
\ reeled to and fro, pawing the ensanguined | 
‘sod, endeavoring to preserve his position ; The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 


but the loss of blood, notwithstanding the ex-| , 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 


. - . | 
| ertions of the several gentleman on either) 


i 


tash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
side to stop it, soon caused him to fall and) 


Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 


he lay kicking in the agonies of death, This The dreary intercourse of common life 
| Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
}event, of course, suspended the fight, and I] 


Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
was soon gratified to discover that the par 


| Is ful! of blessings.’ 


| 
} 
i| 
1 








ties were leaving the ground without farther 


carrying on the contest. | Nails and Nailed, 





| A racetious shoemaker being reproached 


; ‘t | 
| warscaL ahah aT ihe by one of his customers because his boots 


had worn out in an unusually short time, re- 
From the Lady's Book. 


| plied, * you told me to put nails in them,’ 
August, 


\* But,’ said the customer, * the only effect 
Avcusr—the month of the great Casar—)| would be to preserve the boots.’ ‘T'll tell 
jis here. The summer has reached her last /you what,’ 








replied the man of leather—* or- 


moon. Already her fresh living beauty wears dera new pair—pay me cash—and I'll bet 


. ’ Pads natn ein BD cus ay “7 8 
the shadow of change on her green trees and |) you filty dollars they last you for life.” * Done,’ 







| gay flowers. But still Summer is lovely—|cried the customer seating himself 


to be 
more refined and touching in the character of |\measured. * Done,’ 


cried the shoemaker, 


|| her beauty appears her genule approaches to) taking his rule—*‘ but remember, since I shall 


| decay, than even in the full burst of bright-|| lose if the boots wear out, and cannot win 


cut which the French gentleman had given| virtues, so the buds of the Spring, and the 


and some severe cuts and thrusts were aimed | ennui ?—And has not the quiet pleasure of 
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till after your death, the terms are, if the 
boots wear out in your service, I shall pay 
you 50 dollars—but if you bring them to me 
worn out, after having put nails in them, then 
you will have to pay me 50 dollars, for hav- 
ing departed from the terms of the bet’— 
done and done was reciprocated, and the 
stakes deposited with a bystander. 

At the end of three months, in walked the 
customer, and saluted the shoe uaker, with 
* well, I knew I should win the money, but I 
did not expect it quite so soon. * Gently,’ 
said Crispin, ‘let us call in my neighbor, who 
holds the stakes ; accordingly the treasurer 
arrived, and deposited 100 dollars on the 
table. * They will be a dear pair of boots to 
you,” said the customer; ‘ to somebody they 
certainly will,’ said Crispin, * but let us see 
if the terms have been fulfilled, and let my 
neighbor decide to whom it belongs.’ * Do 
you consent,’ asked the depository, * that the 
boots are worn out ?’ * Ido,’ answered Cris- 
pin. * Did you put any nails in them?’ *] 
did not,’ said the customer. ‘ Then,’ said 
the depository, ‘I award’—* hold,’ cried 
He then 
asked his customer, *‘ did you wear these 


Crispin, ‘ let me cross question, 
boots yourself?’ *T did,’ was the reply. 
‘ Did you eradicate the nails from your feet 2" 
‘Then | 
appeal to my neighbor whether you did not 
put ten nails into them,’ and with that Cris- 


‘ No,’ said the astonished man. 


pin swept up the money by general consent. 





Aneccdote of Josephine Tacher 
Beauharnois. 
BY A. W. P. 

Among the numerous acts of benevolence 
and gratitude, for favors of which this amia- 
ble woman always sought to acquit herself 
with interest, we relate one as reported to us 
hy Madame Duplessis, the keeper of the Ho- 
tel de Suissee, Rue des Bons Enfans, in 
Paris. This lady had arrived but a few days || 
in Paris, from St. Domingo, during the 
reign of terror, when she fell under suspic- 
ion of aristocracy, on account of a small for- 
tune she brought with her, and was thrown 
into the prison of St. Pelagic. 

Here she found a lady, with two infant 
children, in whose distresses she became 
warinly interested, notwithstanding her own 
deplorable condition, and dread of alinost 
certain death. As Madame Duplessis had 
the good fortune to secrete some little pock- 
et money from the strict search of the cold 
and blood thirsty Jacobins, she frequently 
sent out to buy bread and milk for the fam- 


| 


(arms, entered the prison, and from his |/ed solicitations of the young page of + lisez 

long list of victims read off the name of Vic-| done madame,’ [ at last ventured to read my 

But as it was not custom- fortune, and found it in the following brief 
? 

‘ary for those gentry to be detained, and | words :—The empress never can forget the 

|Madame D. being indisposed, and lying in} charitable acts to her and her children, when 

her bed behind the door, another victim was) she was in distress. She therefore grauts to 


seized in her stead, who, struggling and pro-||Madame Duplessis for ever the Hotel de 
| | 


toire Duplessis. 


‘testing her name was not Duplessis, received | | Suissee, with a yearly pension during her life 
the commissary’s cool reply, * Qu, importe, ‘of five hundred francs, to be paid out of her 
aujourdhui ou demain.’ But it saved the life | private purse. The deed for the hotel drawn 
of Madame D. for within two days after this ||and attested in form, accompanies the pres- 
the revolution took place which ended the) ent. Adieu, JOSEPHINE. 
reign of terror, of which the tyrant Robes- | 
pierre was the soul, 1 A Consine Lanptorp.—‘ Is smoke offen- 
In consequence of this great event in the! sive to you,’ said a landlord, as he took out 
era of the French Revolution all the prison- || his cigar, to a family that had just moved in- 
ers who had not committed great political or to his house. * Not at all, sir,’ said the fe- 
moral offences, were set at liberty. Madame) male part of the household. ‘ I am glad to 
Beauharnois and her children, and Madame hear it,’ said he, ‘ for all the fire places here 
Duplessis, were among the number. These | smoke so bad, that you will all be bacon in 
ladies never met again, but itis well known Jess than six weeks, 
what was the fate of the first, and what be- 
‘ame of the latter we will tell in her own | 


words, 





—— 
*T can’t take this fip, it passes only for five 
She related to us that, with the cents,’ said a shop keeper to an old negro, 
* What for ?” 
said Sambo—‘ its specie, its worth most 
hotel, the same she then lived in, and took seben cents—I cakelate it at dat—you might 
in lodgers. A gradual decay, however had, be glad to get specie for your bakky any how 
since the year ’96, wasted her little fortune, | dese time.’ 
and rendered her, in 1804, a perfect wreck, 


wreck of what the revolution had left her,' who offered it for tobacco. 
she purchased some furniture, and rented a 
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r ~ G. C. Stockport, N. Y. $5,00; C. D. A. Painesville, O. 
‘appeal to the kind feelings of her old fellow 93,00: M.D Richmond, WY. 91,00, P.M. Kmoeriesvilic, 
r yrisoner, whom she bad ‘obliged through her N. Y.'$1,00; R. W. L. Niles, Mich. $3,00; P. M. States 
| 


and her landlord had threatened to seize on! 





her funiture for house rent, and turn her out 
lof doors. 


ae 


make what she thought a forlorn effort, to 


bury, Ms. $1,00; E, E. i Quaker Hill, N.Y. S0,874 ; 
helpless children, and thus to touch a moth- |) Macon, Ga. $0,75; M. A. T. Sauquoit, N. ¥. $1,00; P. .. 


. West Farmington, N. Y $5,00; P.M. West Gaines, N.Y. 

ver’s heart, if she could not move those of a) 2459. EP. M. Woodbury, Ct. 5,00; G.P.'T. Fall River, 
= > »| Ms. $2,00; M. M. A. West Avon, N. Y. $3.00; J. G. Han 

. Ct e ( | rar >, of ’ 

: She ventured to write a letter to the | over, N. ¥. $3,00; F. L. Dana, Ms. $1,00. 

Empress, to represent to her the forlorn | 


‘friend. 





condition she was in, and to pray for assis- | 
tance, at the 
that her prayer would find a gracious hearing 


MARRIE 


At Claverack, on the 17th ult. ¢ the Rev. Mr. Burger, 


same time having little hope 
ad I Mr. David Rhoda, jr. to Miss Alvina Niver. 





{rom se great a personage. But, to her, DIED, 

In this city, on the 16th ult. Mr. Rufus Payne, a soldier 
of the Revolution, in the 80th year of his age. 

On the 24th ult) Mr. William H. Cottin, formerly Post 
he ue | od 6 Mad D master in this city, aged 33 years. 

rw next day, anc inquires or Sladame DW, On the 19th ult. Harriot Alida, daughter of Ezekiel and 
Lois Butler, aged 15 months. 

On the 20th ult. Mr, Gershom Olds, in his 76th year. 

On the 24th ult. Mary J. daughter of Jobn and Charlotte 
J. Biake, aged 6 months. 

At New-York, c the 2ist ult. Margaret, daughter of 
s ° the late Capt. 8 iswell, in her 17th year. 
between that of the appearance of a cherub At his pahbes nee in C anaan, on Sunday, the 13th ult. 


. c . Roswell B. Frisbee, Esq. in the 5ist year of his age. 
- , save. ¢ ; all were ne a 
sent from heaven, and a doubt ifall were not) “Y) Greenport, on’ Sunday evening the 27th ult. Capt. 


ithe work of her fancy. The letter I could not) Sturgeon Sloan, aged 8 years. 


great surprise, a handsome and richly dress- 


ed young page appeared at the porter’s lodge 





‘and presented to her a letter, who in her 
own words describes her own feelings as 
having been divided, in her delirious state, 





ished infunts of the suffering mother, from 
whom she learnt that she was the widow of 
the late Marquis of Beauharnois, Governor 
of Martinique, who, but a short time before, 
had been dragged to the guillotine. One 


day, the commissaric de police with his gens | much was I bewildered, 


} iF . ‘ In Stockport, on Sunday the 20th ult. at the residence 
}read to save my life, she said, after having) of her son-indtaw, Mr. Jeremy 8. Dudley, Mrs. Jemima 


fi Chapman, widow of the late Lebbius Chapman, former! 
seen the plain si gnature of Jose} hine, but I of Saybrook, Ct. in the 74th year of her mae ¥ 


In Athens, on the 3ist ult. Charlotte, daughter of Casper 


had my doubts wheth r etiquette did not re- 


ml Elizabeth Vau Loon, aged 12 years. 
quire that [ should fall on the young gentle in Hartford, on the 19h ult. Mr. James Hosmer, aged 
| - , “b years 

man’s nec k. to thank him for his trouble, sO \t Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Frances Ames, aged 74 years 


; widow of the Hon. Fisher Ames, and daughter of the le: Ate 
When, alter repeat || lon. John Worthington, of Springticld 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Illustration of a Picture 
Representing a young girl gazing from a casement,—her 


fhand shading her eyes, and underneath the sentence, |) 


* Why don't tre come ? 
* Way don’t he come? a pale girl said, 
As she strained her weary eye, 
To where the silver olive kissed : 
A soft Castillian sky. 


* Why don’t he come ? the tear that dimmed 
That sweet orb’s melting blue, 

Trembling beneath the hand’s pure shade, 
Too tenderly told who. 


Bright was the Andalusian home, 
Serene the sunlit bowers, 

Where Julia watched her mother’s wants, 
Or gathered summer flowers, 


And there Count Julian's heir had fled, 
When Moorish lances gleamed 

High end fierce in his father’s halls, 
That once with beauty beamed. 


So graceful was young Herman’s form, 
So bright his dark eyes were, 

Was it strange if Julia sometimes turned 
Her gaze on him—so fair ? 


Or that her heart was with her eyes, 
And like the harp’s wild tone, 

His slightest touch could waken there 
A feeling not its own? 


Oh, where has love a purer sbrine, 
Than in a girlish heart, 

In which the cares of later life 
Have never had a part? 

Than this, the fairest page of love 
Has not a sweeter truth— 

Its keenest dart and firmest spell 
Is the artless trust of youth. 


And when the pealing cry ‘ to arms!’ 
Called forth the knights of Spain, 

Herman vowed by his plighted word 
He would return again. 


Through many joyless years, that maid 
Trusted his treasured vow, 

Till the fair stars of youth and hope 
Flushed dimly o’er her brow. 


When to the heart came other scenes, 
E’en though the lips were dumb, 

Bereft of all but love, it sighed 
Alas! ‘why don’t he come ? 


But oh! hope, joy to thee, lone one! 
Thy knight again has come, 

With scores of Spanish chivalry, 
With atabal and drum. 


Long was the tale of blood and strife 
That crossed his cherished vow— 

Sweetly the bliss of that hour repaid 
And both were happy now. 


Ere long, with pride, his vassals saw 
A young bride Jean upon 
The bravest arm in all Castile— 
The noblest knight in Aragon 
Southbridge, 1837. 


L. S. M. jr. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Lines Written in an Album. 


THERE are elittering gems in the far-off sea; 
And flow’rs of the laughing June there be; 
But the one doth the storm-wave darken soon, 
And the other will fade in the ray of noon. 


There are budding joys on the youthful brow, 
But they wither and droop ere long, I trow ; 
And the strains of Hope, and its siren words, 
Grow feeble and still on the spirit’s chords. 


Fair Lady, I bring thee no magic spell, 
| Wrought in the fairy’s moon-lit dell ; 


{ offer no charm, of a wizard-power 
To keep thee safe in the evil hour, 


But, if the verses that Friendship wreathes ; 


The wishes and prayers which the deep soul breathes; 
Can guard thee and guide thee, when harm is near, 


And watch o’er thy path ;—they are written here. 


They will bid thee ¢rust in the sorrow-time ; 
They will bid thee look to a purer clime ; 


_ And theu'lt cling to Wisdom’s words, as gold, 


When the eye grows dim and the heart feels cold. 


| When the chanting of Hope meets not thy ears; 
| But the starry music of upper spheres; 
| When the world seems a very little thing, 


E. H.C, 


And thou art away, on an angel’s wing. 
Utica, August 4, 1837. 





Let us Pray. 


Ler us pray! when morn’s first light 
Pierceth through the clouds of night! 
While the flowers are dewy yet, 

Ere the twinkling stars are set; 

Ere the strife and stir begin, 

Of this world of wo and sin ; 

For a blessing on the day, 

To its Maker—lct us pray ! 


Let us pray ! when over heaven 
Comes the lovely light of even; 
When the distant vesper hymn, 
Rising through the twilight dim, 
On the evening winds sweeps by, 
Like an air-harp’s melody, 

When the distant sea is gray, 

At that soft hour—let us pray! 


Let us pray! when winter drear 
Closeth in the vanished year ; 

Wraps in snow the lofty hill, 

Chains in frostthe murmuring rill ; 
When let loose, the chilling breeze 
Sweeps the last leaves from the trees ; 
When the summer flowers decay, 
Looking on them—let us pray! 


Let us pray! around the hearth, 
Check the voice of childish mirth ; 
Ere they go to rest in peace, 

Bid the infant prattle cease, 
Teach the spotless heart to rise 
With itsevening sacrifice ; 
While the artless prayer they say, 
With our children—let us pray ? 

Let us pray ! when slumber flies, 
And the sad tear dims our eyes ; 
When there is no voice nor sound 

In the midnight stillness round ; 
When gloomy fears foreboding start, 
Clouding o’er the mourning beart; 
For bright Hope’s consoling ray: 


Jn that sulence—let us pray ; 


| 


REPOSITORY. 


1 Letus pray! whenat the last 

1 Wo and sorrow shall have passed ; 
| When around our dying bed 

\| Sighs are breathed and tears are shed ; 
In that hour of awful thought 

When the things of earth are nought, 
Ere the spirit flies away, 

For heaven’s mercy—let us pray ! 





From the Maine Monthly Magazine. 
The Noble Sailor. 


The occurrence here related took place during the great 
conflagration in New-York, Dee. 16, 1835. 


| 
| Ir was a fearful night, 

The strong flame fiercely sped 

From street to street, from spire to spire, 
Andon their treasures fed: 


Hark! ‘tis a mother’s cry, 
High o’er the tumult wild, 


As rushing toward her flame-wrapt home, 


She shricked—* My child! my child » 


A wanderer from the sea, 
A stranger marked her wo, 
And in his generous bosom woke 
The sympathetic glow. 


Swift upon the burning stairs 
With daring feet he flew, 

While sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Concealed him from the view. 


Fast fell the blazing beams 
Across his dangerous road, 

Till the far chamber where he groped 
Like ficry oven glowed. 


But what a pealing shout! 
When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe 
Still toying with the flame. 


The mother’s raptured tears 

Forth like a torrent sped, 
Yet ere the throng could learn his name, 
| The noble tar had fled. 





| Not for the praise of man 
Did he this deed of love, 
But on a bright, unfading page 
’Tis registered above. 











Notice. 


ip Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Reposrrory, as usual. 








JOB PaO ONC, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh, at the 
| office of the Runa Rerosrrory, No. 135, Cor. of Watres 
and Third Sircets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Cheeks, Handbills 


of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 
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